THE RETREAT OF BRITAIN
and estimate the total effect do we realise the signi-
ficance.
Let us take stock.
Note the conditions which before the War we
regarded as indispensable to a secure British Empire.
They were (i) command of the sea by the force of the
British Navy alone, usually maintained at a two-
power, sometimes a three-power standard; (2) main-
tenance of a dominant, unchallengeable position in
Asia; (3) as indispensable to those conditions main-
tenance of the route to India and the antipodes
through the Mediterranean; (4) the Balance of Power,
resistance, that is, to the domination of the continent
by any one power so that it could at its discretion not
merely occupy the Channel ports and render the
Mediterranean untenable, but could at any moment
demonstrate the possession of such superiority of force
as to make any effort at defence or resistance on our
part obviously futile. After all under the old, and
existing, conditions of international life this last is
the determining condition of defence: if a rival is so
plainly superior to you as to make it impossible to
resist him you have lost your means of defence.
Fighting may then be heroic but will certainly be
futile.
Before the War not only were these conditions put
forward as indispensable to imperial security, but
we were able to see that they were fulfilled. We did
command the sea by something like a two-power
standard; we did maintain a dominant position in